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GODS AND TEMPLES OF JAVA. 


AVANESE history does not commence before the middle 
J of the twelvth Christian century. The time before this 
epoch is without any known written records, save here and 
there an inscription in the old Javanese language decipherable 
only by the priests of Bali, the sole inheritors of the mysteries 
of the prehistoric tongue of the Javanese people. 

The religion of the island of Java, from the beginning of 
the historic period down to the Mahometan conquest in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, was a modified Hindiism, 
or Brahminism somewhat purified by the infusion into its cult 
of the doctrines of Biiddha. It was, and still is, a religion half 
Brahminic and half Biddhistic, and was brought from Hindi- 
stan by immigrants during the twelvth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, at which epoch there appears to have been a considerable 
movement of Hindiistanee people toward the islands of the 
eastern archipelago. Still later, or about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the Hindi sect of “ Siva-worshippers’’ sent 
missionaries to Java who succeeded in establishing and main- 
taining their worship until the arrival of the conquering 
Mahometans in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. In 
the immediately succeeding century, Christianity began to 
make conspicuous inroads among both Mahometans and Hin- 
diis, the missionaries following in great numbers in the wake 
of the Dutch, Portugese, Spanish and English traders. 

Siva has always been the principal god of the Javanese. 
Although Biiddha’s statues adorn many a temple and shrine 
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in this wondrously beautiful island, yet the aborigines never 
regarded him as other than what his common designation con- 
veys to the world at large, i.e., he who has attained to the 
Biddhaship, or Nirvana. Biddha appears most frequently in 
Java as the contemplative Brahmin, and is called by the 
natives Pandita Sabrang, or “foreign Brahmin,” without much 
apparent tendency to deify him. He receives the worship of 
“dulia,” or secondary adoration, as a Hindi saint. As a 
prominent mark of subordination to other gods it is noticable 
that whenever in Java the statue of Biddha appears along 
with that of Siva, the former always faces toward the latter as 
the real center of worship. From the frequency with which 
one meets with the images of Biddha throughout the length 
and breadth of the island, one might be led to think that he is 
the supreme deity, but the fact is his divinity appears to 
diminish in inverse ratio to the number of his statues. 

In the groups of small temples surrounding a large central 
one (a peculiarity of the Javanese cult) only the images of 
Biddha appear, while the image of some superior being like 
Siva is enshrined within the middle temple, or Javanese 
“Holy of Holies.” Toward this central shrine all the images 
of Biaddha face, showing very plainly that to the Javanese 
people Lord Biiddha is only a half-deified Hindi Brahmin ador- 
ing a higher power. Siva on the other hand, as the third 
divine being in the Hindt triad, was always the object of the 
most intense popular devotion. He is called the “great God,” 
“Lord of the world,” the “most powerful,” while Brahma and 
Vishnu respectively the first and second divinities of the trinity, 
enjoy their own share of national favor. In the Hindi relig- 
ious system Brahma the creator, Siva the destroyer, and 
Vishnu the preserver are together the basis of Hindtiism, and 
from them all other acknowledged divinities appear to have 
emanated. 

The images thus far discovered in Java are mainly those 
of Biddha. In the great temple of Boro Bodor were formerly 
four hundred statues of the great Indian Sage, all showing 
him in a sitting posture as in Hindustan, with legs bent inward, 
soles of the feet upturned, the right breast bare, the hands 
now in one now in another position. The facial features in- 
variably present the Hindi cast, and the head has a goodly 
growth of short curley hair. All the images or sculptures of 
Java yet brought to light bear unmistakable signs of the Hindti 
origin of the Javanese religion. In fact, beyond a few very 
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ancient images discovered in the mountains of the Sundas, we 
have no relics whatever to tell us the nature of the pre-Hinda 
worship—the pre-historic character of the cult of the “pearl 
of the eastern archipelago.” Religion there is Hindd through 
and through, as testified by the exhumed monuments, and we 
shall probably never know much about the pre-Hindi ages. 

Beside the images of Biddha we frequently meet with 
those of the Hindi Brahminic deities, both gods and goddesses, 
and among these we recall the statues of Ka/a (god of death), 
Ganesa (god of wisdom), Sé#rya (god of the sun), Mahadua 
(the bull), Szva (the destroyer), and many others. The 
statues of these gods are made either of brass or basalt, the 
latter most exquisitely carved, and indicating an astonishingly 
high development of sculpture, considering the low stage, 
politically and ethically, prevailing throughout the archipelago, 
from the earliest historic times down to the present. 

A study of the statues of the gods and goddesses of Java 
affords the student some little satisfaction, perhaps, by leading 
him into the fields of both sculpture and religion, and may 
help him to realize more clearly the fact that religion in Java 
must have come from India. The statues of Vishnu the 
destroyer, show him in many different attitudes, illustrating 
him in succession as “Lord of the world” seated upon his 
throne as a devotee (setting an example to all men to worship 
Brahma, the unseen God), and as the conqueror riding in his 
chariot, crowned with the cresent. All three of these illustra- 
tions breathe the religious and artistic atmosphere of Hindi- 
stan. The physiognomy of Sivain each is plainly Hindistanee, 
although some of the attendant ornamentation is of local color- 
ing. The fact that Vishnu appears with a deardin itself proves 
the Indian orign of his cult, since beards are an unknown 
facial adornment in the island of Java, while the chariot with 
which he is sometimes represented, shows a like origin, from 
the fact that no wheeled vehicle was ever seen in the island 
until the present century. The covering around the loins of 
the many human figures are also of the Hindfistanee type, 
and are wholly unknown to the Javanese natives, while the 
weapons represented, the broad sword, the shield, the bow and 
arrow, are likewise distinctively Hzmdu weapons of offense and 
defense. This Hindiistanee tinge so noticable in the statues 
is equally pronounced in the sculptures on the walls of the 
temples, for even the scenery therein depicted is clearly that 
of westernIndia. Scholars who have tried to see in exhumed 
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Javanese antiquities the evidences of a native cult have been 
forced to alter their opinions and refer nearly everything of a 
religious or artistic character to Hindistan. 

In the mural and other representations of Biddha, we 
have him in the successive roles of the contemplative Brahmin 
attained to Nirvana, as the recipient of flowers and fruits from 
the hands of his scholars, as teacher of departed souls, and 
finally, as a semi-deified war-lord inspiring his devotees to 
fight, and receiving from a hand at the right the offering of 
the symbol of victory. 

The temples of Java are of three kinds. Firs¢—Those 
built in groups of small dimensions, each containing one 
statue of Biddha. Second.—Large buildings of enormous 
stones erected on the tops of hills, encircled by several walls 
built on terraces. Zhird.—Shrines of brick and mortar and 
without any pretensions tograndeur. In the first class is the 
great temple of Brambanan, the enclosure of which measures 
at the base of the outer wall, six hundred feet in length by five 
hundred and fifty in width. All the buildings are built of 
hewn stone (basalt) in the shape of a pyramid, while in the 
center rises the main temple to a height of sixty feet. Each 
of the smaller encircling fanes contains a statue of Biddha, 
while the central one (the “ Holy of Holies”) is a shrine for 
one of the superior Hindu gods. 

Of the temples built on hill tops, that of Boro Bordor is 
the largest and most gorgeous. It is situated in the province 
of Kadu, amid romantic scenery. It was here that many of 
the most valuable images and inscriptions were found many 
years ago. Its walls ascend in six successive terraces from 
the plain up the slopes of a small hill, the central dome rising 
to a height of one hundred and sixteen feet, while the base of 
the whole enclosure at the outer wall is five hundred and 
twenty-six feet square. At the top, near the central dome, is 
a circle of “ dee-hive-like” structures in three circular terraces. 
On the walls are found countless bas-reliefs, representing 
audiences of kings, royal processions, temple worship, hunting 
and water scenes, while its walls have upward of four hundred 
images of Buddha, set in as many different niches, not to 
speak of pictures of lions, elephants, deer, and cows; animals 
that are not indiginous to Java, and which point to India as 
the seat of the Javanese religion. At some of the gates of 
this magnificent shrine stand colossal figures of human guards, 
while at others crouch immense stone lions, warders of the 
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gods within. This was also a habit among Babylonians and 
Egyptians. 

It is a striking fact that, notwithstanding the Indian origin 
of the religion of Java, there is nothing revolting in any of the 
pictorial scenes or sculptures, as is too frequently the case in 
Hindtistan. It was Lord Biddha, prince of India, who temp- 
ered the horrors of Hindiiism by his benign influence, and 
made Javanese Hindiiism just what it is. Brahminism bap- 
tized by Biddhism, and thus rendered purer and less revolting 
to the christian eye. 


A. K. Gtover. 


Wells, Minnesota. 





RUINS AT QUIRIGUA, 

ENTRAL AMERICA abounds in ancient city ruins. 
These ruins indicate an origin dating far back in pre- 
Columbian times, how far back is only, up to date, a matter of 
shrewd guessing. Most archeologists put it back in the 
seventh century. The hieroglyphic writings abound every- 
where, but there is no trilingual Rosetti stone to aid some 
keen Champollion to decipher them and read of their pos- 
sible origin, their life and doings. Of late a good deal of 
interest centers in this strange land full of the evidences of a 

former powerful and advanced civilization. 

What gives particular interest to the Quirigua Ruins is 
owing to the fact there is being constructed a transcontinental 
railway from Puerto Borrios to the city of Guatemala. This 
railroad runs near the ruins which are on the edge of the val- 
ley of Montagua, some sixty miles from the Carribean Sea in 
Guatemala. These ruins were first brought to light in 1841 by 
F. L. Stephens, the celebrated explorer. In 1881 and again in 
1884 A. P. Maudslay spent several months here photographing 
its ruins, but his work has not yet been published. There has 
been no excavation here and no field in all Central America 
offers a richer return to the archeologist. The sculptured 
monuments or stelae that appear are exceedingly rich in 
hieroglyphic work. The mounds would yield yet other evidences 
and might afford a possible clue. These ruins consist of a 
large number of mounds, pyramids and terraces, both square 
and rectangular, measuring from six to forty feet in height, 
some standing in groups of four arranged around a central 
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square or plaza, while others occupy isolated positions. The 
greater number of these structures have been faced with 
squared stones and have flights of stone steps on one side lead- 
ing to the top, so familiar in Mexico. There are three princi- 
pal structures in the main group, near which are standing 
thirteen large monuments in the form of stelae and large 
rounded masses carved to represent grotesque animals. These 
seem to be in the grand plaza of the old city. At the northern 
end of this grand plaza stands a rectangular structure some 
300 feet from east to west and 175 from northtosouth. There 
is an old pond, possibly artificial, at the northern end, and on 
the southern are three splendid stelae or monoliths from four- 
teen to eighteen feet in height. These are highly carved, 
front and back, with representations of human figures; on one 
isa man with a chin beard, Egyptian fashion. Both sides 
are entirely covered with hieroglyphic writing in the form of 
squares, called Katum. On one of them is the most important 
hieroglyphic work yet discovered in America. It is elaborately 
inscribed, the upper half in pictures most intricately wrought 
out, and in the lower half are the abreviated and conventional 
characters as commonly found among the Mayans. This pic- 
ture writing may sometime greatly aid in solving the hiero- 
glyph problem. This form of picture writing is very rare. 
One such is found in Copan, Honduras. 

A little to the south of these are two of the highest monu- 
ments ever discovered in the New World: one is 22 and the 
other is 25 feet above ground. The longest one is leaning at 
an angle of 45 degrees and must be at least ten feet under 
ground. On one is carved a man with chin beard; he is stand- 
ing on a platform covered with symbolic carving; his feet are 
shod with elaborate sandals and heel touches heel. He has on 
an immense head-dress formed of five grotesque masks. The 
ears have huge ornaments. The breast and body are loaded 
with ornaments. A loin-cloth hangs from the waist almost to 
his feet in elaborate designs. 

Near these are other groups and one of them is in the form 
of a giganticturtle, highly and conventionally carved. Roughly 
described it is a cube about eight feet on each side and weighs 
a score of tons. The rock out of which they are carved isa 
grey porphyry, the quarries being several miles from the ruins 
and more than 600 feet above the valley. 

Prof. M. A. Saville, in speaking of these important ruins, 
puts these questions :—‘‘ Do these monuments recount the 
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written history of a long vanquished people, or are they their 
astrological and ritualistic records? Do they contain their 
astronomical calculations, or are they simply the biographies 
of the personages carved on their sides? or have we here the 
mythology, represented in the curious and fantastic figures, 
explained by the accompanying hieroglyphic texts ?” 

These questions await an answer, which only careful and 
thorough exploration and excavation can afford. 

H.C. F. 


MORE ABOUT THE SPHINX. 


HAVE been asked for more details about the Sphinx by a 

few of our eminent and leading scientists who make 
astronomy their special study. I repeat then my former state- 
ment (Brsuia, Sept. No. 6, p. 134), that the Entrance Passage 
angle of the Pyramid at the moutb of passage is 26° 33’ 54”, 
and as the latitude of the Pyramid is 29° 58’ 51”, the declination 
of the Sun at the date of erection would be 12° 54’ 48”.0261, 
its azimuth would be 75° 58’ 17”.7075, right ascension 30° 57’ 
21”.9373, longitude 33° 17’ 35”.2198, and obliquity 24° 1’ 26” 
.4552. These results are built into the very structures of the 
Pyramid and Sphinx, and in the Observatory and Trial 
Trenches, front of the Pyramid. 

The hezght of the Sphinx is 64.57 feet=774.8 inches=774.8 
minutes of arc—12° 54’ 48”. The /ength of the dody of the 
couchant lion is 154.7805 feet, but when roughly measured, it 
is usually given at 155 feet. This length represents right 
ascension of the Sun in Leo, or 30° 57’ 21”.9373—=1857.3656 
minutes of arc—1857.3656 inches—155 feet without fraction. 
Length of paws, 38 feet. Total length 155+38—193 feet—2316 
inches, which is identically the same total length as the con- 
stallation as Leo in minutes of arc—2316’—38.6°. The plateau 
of rock was hollowed out into an immense rocky basin or large 
amphitheatre, in the middle of which the natural rock was left 
as a central core, so as to be sculptured into this mammoth 
stone monument forming the Sphinx. A descending range of 
135 feet of steps, cut in solid rock, 40 feet wide, reached the 
bottom level and platform area. The body of the lion reaches 
a depth of 120.1201 feet below horizon level, with a platform 
of 15 feet, making a total of 135 feet. Hence the depth will 
indicate the lowest range and Obliquity of the Ecliptic. 
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Therefore 120 feet—1440 inches without fractions—1440 
minutes of arc—24° of declination for the Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic at the time and date of erection. With fractions, 
the exact value would be 24° 1’ 26’.45. So that the body of 
the lion, by close measurement, is 120.1201 feet below the 
horizon level. 

In aftertimes the Sphinx was almost the only symbolic 
image used as guardian of the temple; sometimes long rows 
of them were placed in front of the sacred edifice. But the 
Great Sphinx is unique in this respect, that it is the only one 
whose body is sunk and buried in solid rock beneath the hori- 
zon. In all probability it preceded all others. The Great 
Sphinx is the only one whose astronomical significance is built 


into its very structure. 


S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hlollidaysburg, Pa. 


M. de MORGAN’S DISCOVERIES AT SUSA. 
de MORGAN, formerly Director-General of Antiquities 


e of Egypt, has discovered at Susa the remains of the 
Anzanite city which flourished before the dynasty of Achae- 
menes and Cyrusthe Great. It was already known that ruins 
left by Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, and others were at Susa; 
but, M. de Morgan found that the lowest of the three layers of 
ruins, some forty feet below the surface, contained the remains 
of an ancient people, the progenitors of the Aryan race. Some 
eight hundred texts were found, and a remarkable bronze 


tablet, five feet long, two feet and a half wide and one foot 
thick. Five statuettes seem to have served as the legs of the 
tablet. The soldiers of Assyria had taken this tablet out of 
the palace to carry it away, but its great weight had compelled 
them to abandon it amid the ruins. A granite obolisk was also 
found, whose four sides were covered with texts, deeply en- 
graved in the stone. 

Originally Susa was the capitol of Ancient Elam, peopled 
by the children of Elam, the son of Shem. They did not call 
themselves Elamites, but their own name for Elam was Anzan. 
More than twenty-six centuries have passed since the Anza- 
nites held their own city. Apparently they were driven out 
of it. It was burned to the ground by Asurbanipal, King of 
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Assyria, about 620 B.C. We read, “During a month anda 
day,” says the King of Assyria, “I swept the country of Elam 
from one end tothe other. I took away from it its fields, the 
voices of men, the herds of oxen and sheep, the sound of joy- 


ous music.” 

M. de Morgan has brought to light here numerous steles, 
tablets, etc., and one peculiar stone of black, bituminous lime- 
stone, nineteen inches by eight. On top isa coiled serpent 
and on the four sides are inscriptions. 

The first flat side contains a star, the moon and sun, 
beneath which is some one, evidently a king, seated upon a 


square throne, He wears long hair, is beardless and has on 


a hat and vestments very much like the Chaldean. A tunic of 
skin falls to his ankles, clinging close tothe figure. His arms 
are covered with bracelets and he lifts his two hands in sign 
of adoration before a scorpion placed above him. At his feet 
is an elion, the front of which alone is visible, the rest being 
hidden behind the king. Below are five lines of inscription. 
The second face is divided into several lines, containing 
standards or religious emblems, a hawk on its perch and a 
couchant bull, with six lines of text. The other two faces are 


covered with texts. 

In the interior of the halls M. de Morgan found aconsider- 
able mass of cinders and charcoal, and the debris, which was 
smoked and sometimes burned, together with the calcined 
bones of men and animals, shows that Susa was burned. 

M. de Morgan expects to spend four or five years in ex- 
cavating the entire city, which covers 1,200 acres. He sums 
up his general conclusions as follows: 


ANZANITE RUINS. 

The principal sites of Anzanite ruins are the so-called 
“ Citadel”’ and the meridian lines of the tell, called the “royal 
city.” 

Other Anzanite sites are to be found east of the Apadana 
and in other neighboring hills of the great tell. On the tell of 
the Citadel the level of the Anzanite city (contemporaneous 
with Asurbanipal) is found a depth of about thirteen feet. 
After the ruin of Susa by the Assyrians all the monuments 


which could not be taken away were turned upside down. 


ACHAEMENIAN RUINS, 
The principal centre of the Achaemenian ruins seems to 
have been the tells called the “royal city.” The depth of the 
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Achaemenian ruins below the surface varies from three feet 
in the Apadana to almost forty in trench No. 2. 


THE GRAECO-PERSIAN RUINS, 


After the taking of Susa by Alexander the Great, no im- 
portant monuments were erected there. 


SASANIAN EPOCH, 

The city of Susa seems to have disappeared completely 
before the end of the Arsacite epoch, or at the beginning of 
the Sasanian dynasty. 

In the Susan texts we shall find not merely the acts of 
some kings whom we have known, but we shall ascertain the 
names of many soverigns never known before in modern 
times, and whole historic lists and entire dynasties extending 


over thousands of years. These will be reconstructed from 
the monuments just excavated. 


LATE DISCOVERIES OF NEW TESTAMENT 
APOCRYPHA. 


N a paper before the Church of England Congress, an ac- 
count is given of the discovery of some New Testament 
Apocryphal writings. A German resident in Cairo became 
possessed of a large mass of tattered papyrus—leaves, written 
in the seventh century, and containing facts of one treatise, 
in a hitherto unknown dialect of Coptic. Dr. Carl Schmidt 
last year secured this treasure for the University Library of 
Heidelberg. To judge from his description, the fragments 
are in a very bad condition. Only one leaf has survived quite 
entire; the rest are in smaller or larger pieces, many contain- 
ing only a few letters, so that some time must elapse before 
they can be sorted out, fitted together and published. How- 
ever, a kind fortune has preserved the last leaf of all, and, as is 
usual in ancient manuscripts, the title of the whole book is 
written upon it. The title is “ The Acts of Paul the Apostle.” 
To those who have had occasion to study the history of 
the Canon of the New Testament this title should be a famil- 
iar one. For the book in question was one which for long 
hovered upon the verge of Canonicity. It is difficult, without 
going into confusing details, to give a true and vivid idea of 
its position and importance; but two picturesque facts may 
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be quoted. In a famous classification of New Testament 
notes by Eusebius in the fourth century we find “The Acts 
of Paul” entered as a disputed book, but in the same class 
as the Catholic Epistles and the Revelation of St. John. And 
what is, perhaps, still more striking, we find that St. John 
Chrysostom—a man who never refers to the revelation of St. 
John—cites facts from the Acts of Paul, and uses it as a gen- 
uine historical document. It was, then, long held in the ut- 
most respect, and there can be little doubt that in a good 
many churches it was read as a sacred book. That a writing 
with such a history should now have been given back to us is 
clearly a matter for rejoicing. As yet no portion of the 
Coptic text has seen the light, we have only the discoverer’s 
short preliminary account to go upon. One main result that 
is prominent in the accounts is this: it transpires that for a 
considerable time we have had in our hands—nay, have printed 
and commented upon—important fragments of these Acts 
without knowing for certain, andin one case without even 
suspecting, their true origin. 

For more than a century the learned world, as it is called, 
has been familiar with a book called the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla. This tells us how Paul came to Iconium from 
Antioch, and how his preaching converted a young lady of 
the name of Thecla, and led her to break off her proposed 
marriage with a youth of the city. In consequence of this 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to burn her alive. When 
she had escaped and rejoined Paul, they went together to 
Antioch; and here she was once more arrested and exposed 
to the beasts; but they would not touch her. Thereafter she 
lived peacefully and died a natural death. 

Now this story was known to Tertullian at the beginning 
of the third century; and he tells us that the author of it was 
a presbyter of Asia Minor, who confessed that he had written 
it out of love for St. Paul, and was in consequence deposed 
from his place. And St. Jerome, in telling the same facts, adds 
another which has been a puzzle to many people. He says 
that the confession of the presbyter took place “ before John,” 
which would throw the composition of the book back to the 
end of the first century. But, it is believed that the two 
words “before John” are corrupted in one manuscript, and 
that instead of them we ought to read “at Iconium,” a slight 
change which would remove all difficulty from the passage. 

However this may be, the Coptic manuscript discovered by 
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Professor Schmidt shows quite clearly that the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla are just one chapter out of the Acts of Paul which 
became popular and was circulated separately. This interest- 
ing discovery helps us very materially toward proving an idea 
of the amount of genuine historical matter which was con- 
tained in the book as a whole. That there is some we cannot 
doubt. There is evidence of a knowledge of the localities 
named; at least one person is introduced who is mentioned in 
secular history as a resident in the district concerned; and we 
are given a description of St. Paul’s personal appearance 
which has all the ring of truthfulness, 

“And Onesiphorus saw Paul approaching, a man short in 
stature, bald-headed, crook-kneed, of a fresh complexion, with 
eyebrows that joined, and a rather hooked nose, full of grace; 
for sometimes he appeared as a man, and sometimes he had 
the face of an angel.” 

But this is not all. There is another extract from these 
Acts which have been known to scholars even longer than the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla. It consists of a couple of letters, 
the first from the Corinthian Church to Paul, and the other 
his answer to it. 

The Corinthian letter begs St. Paul to write, disputing the 
doctrines of two heretical teachers, Sarion and Cleobius, who 
are troubling the Church of Corinth; and St. Paul, who is in 
prison at Philippi, deals shortly in his answer with the var- 
ious points of their erroneous teaching. These letters com- 
monly known as the Third Epistle to the Corinthians, had the 
odd fate of being translated into English by Lord Byron 
when he was staying at the Armenia convent at Venice. The 
only language in which the letters have hitherto been known 
are Armenian and Latin; and it seems likely that both these 
versions were made, not from the original Greek, but from 
Syriac. It appears, also, that the Syrian Church for a long 
time accepted the letters as genuine; and St. Ephraem the 
Syrian commented upon them along with the rest of the Paul- 
ine Epistles. The view that they were an extract from the 
Acts of Panl was advocated some years ago by Professor Zahn; 
and now, sure enough, we find them proving an integral part 
of the Coptic text. 


Lastly, we find in the original Greek, and also in a good 
many other versions, the concluding portion of the whole 
book. In it is related the return of Paul to Rome—most likely 
from Spain—and his martyrdom by decapitation at the hands 
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of Nero. The leading incident, which supplies a motive for 
the execution of Paul, is the conversion and raising from the 
dead of the favorite cup-bearer of Nero, Patroclus, who, like 
Eutychus, had fallen from a window while listening to the 
preaching of the Apostle. The story implies the release of 
Paul from his first imprisonment and a further missionary 
journey; and, this together with the fact and manner of his 
martyrdom, is in all likelihood historical. Thereis no mention 
of Peter in this part of the book; but we may predict with 
some assurance that the complete text will tell us of a meet- 
ing of the two Apostles in Rome and of the martyrdom of 
St. Peter about a year before that of St. Paul. 

The Acts of St. Paul, when complete, was a book larger 
than the Canonical Acts—as long, in fact, as the Gospel of St. 
Mark and St. John put together. The pieces of it which we 
have described amount to about a quarter of the whole; but 
from them and other scattered quotations we are able to 
gather a fair knowledge of the complexion and character of 
this famous early romance. The writer was not, as the 
authors of the Apocryphal Acts commonly were, the champ- 
ions of any eccentric or heretical view. He was orthodox ; 
nay, if Tertullian is to be translated, he was a priest of the 
Catholic Church. As his sources he employed the Canonical 
Acts, the Pauline Epistles, including the Pastoral Epistles, 
and genuine traditions; and, perhaps more than all these, he 
drew upon his own fancy. 

At what point in St. Paul’s career he began his biography 
we do not know. Perhaps the new fragments will afford us 
some trustworthy information as to the birth and parentage 
of the Apostle; they may, for instance, contain a story given 
by St. Jerome that his parents lived at Gischala in Galilee. We 
can, however, see that a chief object of the writer was to fill 
up the gaps in the narrative of the Canonical Acts. We know, 
for instance, that he gave the details of the fight with beasts 
at Ephesus (and very sensational they are); these are indica- 
tions that the visit to Athens was treated at large; and through- 
out itis evident that great stress was laid upon the achieve- 
ments of the female converts of the Apostle. The net gains 
to our knowledge by the publication of the Acts of Paul will 
probably be a number of picturesque stories and a small but 
very precious residium of genuine new information about the 


unique career and personality of one of the most interesting 
figures in history. 
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SIR JOHN FOWLER. 


HE death of Sir John Fowler occurred, Nov. 19th. He 
was one of the most noted engineers of the day, and his 
work was not confined to Great Britain, for he was for a time 
consulting engineer in the dominion of the Khedive of Egypt. 
Some of the largest railways in Great Britain were constructed 
under his supervision, and he was one of the engineers of the 
noted Forth bridge, over a mile of which is covered by the 
three great cantilevers, 152 feet above the water. The Prince 
of Wales opened the bridge in 1890, and announced that 
the Queen had conferred a baronetcy upon the engineer. He 
had previously been made a K. C. M. G. for his work in Egypt, 
and the honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him 
by Edinburgh University in the year the Forth bridge was 
opened. Sir John Fowler was in his 81st year, and had been in 
delicate health forsome time. We have received the following 
from the Honorary Secretary of the Fund: 


The Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund, at its 
first meeting after the death of Sir John Fowler, President of 
the Fund, deems it a duty to put on record its appreciation of 
the valuable services which he rendered to the Fund and to 
the Committee. 

Sir John Fowler was elected President in 1887, in succes- 
sion to our first President, Sir Erasmus Wilson. He has 
therefore been identified with the work of the Society for 
eleven years. During that long period of time, until incapaci- 
tated by his final illness, he was regular in attendance at the 
meetings of the Committee and at the General Meetings of the 
members. It is largely owing to his capacity for business and 
his power of dealing with men that the Society has proved so 
successful in the large operations it has undertaken. Sir John 
Fowler’s name alone, as associated with the greatest engineer- 
ing works in modern Egypt, was a tower of strength to us. 
His personal interest in all our projects, his practical knowl- 
edge, and his force of character were of still greater use. 

The members of the Committee will always remember the 
uniform courtesy which he showed to them all, and the many 
occasions on whith he assisted their deliberations to a right 
conclusion. 

The Hon. Secretary is hereby instructed to transmit to 
Lady Fowler, a copy of this extract from the minutes of the 
Committee, together with a cordial expression of the sympathy 
of the members with her in the loss she has sustained. 

Jas. S. Corron, Hon. Secretary. 


We learn that the valuable Egyptological library of the 
late Professor Ebers is for sale. It will be unfortunate to have 
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this valuable collection broken, and we hope that some institu- 


tion or individual will purchase it en b/oc, and that the library 
willcome to this country. Particulars regarding price, etc., 
can be obtained from Dr. W. Max Miiller, No. 40 49% Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A joyful letter from Dr. Bliss has been received in which 
he tells of the beginning of his work, as he went to work in 
very warm weather, and, as his field under this firman is not so 
limited as before, he had made his beginning upon a tell about 
five miles east of Gath or Tell-es-Safi, and everything was 
progressing well at last accounts. 

A letter from a young Moslem official gives some account 


of the visit of the German emperor. My friend was sent to 
Lamleh as temporary governor to receive the distinguished 
visitors at that interesting point. He describes the cavalcade 
as a very beautiful one, and was evidently impressed with the 
fine appearance of the horsemen sent by the Sultan as a body 
guard. Probably every Oriental looks at the horse before he 
looks at the rider. As the company approached, the young 
governor went forward and delivered an address of welcome 
to the Emperor in English, and another to the Empress in 
French. They then alighted and shook hands with him, had 
their noon-day rest, and then went on to Jerusalem leaving 
their host to enjoy in reminiscence the proudest moment of 
his life. So far no real benefit appears to have come to any 
one from this visit, and it is learned that the heavy expenses 
consequent upon the tour must fall on the tax-payers of the 
places visited. Beyrout, for instance, expended for this pur- 
pose, the entire tax levy of 1898, and immediately levied the 
tax for 1899. It is safe to say that, at this rate, the country 
will not desire another visit, even from the Sultan’s most 
sympathizing friend. 

I would give notice that the maps issued by the Fund, 
except by the contour map, can now be obtained, like the 
books, casts, and other things, directly from me. There is 
reason to believe that they can be delivered at somewhat 
lower prices than heretofore. For ordinary uses the twelve- 
sheet map with the Old and New Testament names upon it is 
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the best, mounted on rollers the size is about six feet by four. 


It is on the same scale as the Relief Map. I strongly recom- 
mend that these maps be used instead of those made in this 
country, because those made here are not so exact, but often 
indicate a river where there is only a wady, and the towns are 
not so accurately placed. 

Those who are interested in Palestine as it is, will enjoy 
Consul Wallace’s book on “Jerusalem, the Holy,” published 
by the RevellCo. Hetouches upon every subject of interest 
and gives an account which is less favorable than might be 
expected. Coal has been found, but the mine has been 
abandoned. Copperis known to be accessible, but the govern- 
ment will not incourage its production. Petroleum product 
exists, but no one is obtaining it. Thus the country must go 
on neglecting its resources and paying great prices to import 
articles of value which it could itself produce if the govern- 
ment would consent. Although without special preparation 
for his task this young clergyman from the far West bore 
himself well as consul, and this book shows how thoroughly he 
examined the city and country. It is not improper to say that. 
during his period of office, he lost the regard of the “Americans,” 
as they are generally called. It would not have been strange 
therefore if, in treating of the classes of people in Jerusalem, 
he had used sharp words of the Spafford colony, but on the 
contrary he stands on his dignity and has nothing unkind to 
say. Considering that they sent one of their number to 
Washington to procure the dismissal of the consul, it is pleas- 
ant to see that he has not sought for revenge or in any way 
indicated that he has suffered from their attacks. 


The following subscriptions received since last report are 
very gratefully acknowledged : 


Barnes, E. W., $5.00 Howell, Abr. J., . . ‘Sago 
Brimin, Rev. D. J., D. D., 2.50 Hubbard, JamesM., . : 5.00 
Bruckbauer, F., , : 5.00 JOHNSON, REVERDY, 25.00 
3utler, Miss Virginia, - 1000 Lasby, Rev. C.C.,D.D., . 2.50 
Clark, E. W., ; ; = 10.00 Leeds, Rev. S. P., > 2.50 
Colgate University, . . 2.50 Logan, Rev. S. C., D. D., 5.00 
Cowarroe, Mrs. G. M., - 10.00 Lyon, Prof. G. D., Ph. D., 5.00 
Crane, Alfred J., . + 1000 Nicholson, Miss Julia U., . 5.00 
Crocker, Mrs. F. W., ; 5.00 Poor, Rev. W. G., . : 5.00 
Davis, Rev. John D. D., . 5.00 Rendall, Prof. I. U., Ph. D., 5.00 
Davis, Rev. W. P., D. D., 2.50 Rogers, Prof. R. W., D. D., 2.50 
Dempster, Alex., ; 5.00 Sage Library, ; ; 2.50 
Dickinson, Miss Mary A., 5.00 Southern Baptist Seminary ; 2.50 
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Eccleston, Rev. J. H., . $10.00 Steele, Mrs. Esther B., . $5.00 
Francis, Jas. G., ; ‘ 5,00 Stewart, Rev. R. L., ; 5.00 
Gage, Mrs. M. A., : : 2.50 Thompson, John A., é 2.50 
Gamwell, Wm., ~¥ - 10.00 Tincker, Miss Helen, . - 5 00 
Holmes, Rev. E. M., : 5.00 Walsh, Rev. John, . ‘ 5.00 
Hopkins, Mrs. Theo. A., . 2.50 Warren, Rev. S.M., . ‘ 5.00 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND—1899. 

The attention of all readers of Bisiia is earnestly called 
to the new advertisement for 1899, of this society now entered 
upon its sixteenth year of life and work in America. Ninety 
associate Secretaries stand for increased efforts to secure 
support. The record of discovery and publication, the pros- 
pects before us, speak for themselves. Nearly six hundred 
eminent Americans in official and private life have subscribed. 
One item is, that one hundred and ten university or college 
presidents, another that quite fifty Bishops of the Episcopal 
church, have contributed. While naturally and properly some 


local organizations are at work, primarily to secure fresh sub- 
scribers, in their /oca/es the national office—and their must be 
one—representing the whole land, has its broad mission still 
to fulfill. It alone has the data of subscriptions and books 
ordered, since 1883; it has the material and experience re- 
quired to give information ; all the publications can be found 
on its shelves by the caller to seek for knowledge thereon, 
Both of the Secretaries welcome inquiries of every kind. The 
field of the national office, generally speaking, is the United 
States. It is not only a financial, it is a patriotic matter, to 
sustain the office, and therein ¢he nationality of the Fund this 
side of the Atlantic. 

It is just and wise that the “antiquities” should be fairly 
divided among the museums of America fro rata of the sub- 
scriptions in their respective sections, The London Committee 
now sends direct to each museum its quota. Upon the fall 
list of subscriptions from the national office avd subscriptions 
or contributions from local organizations, the Committee makes 
the basis for apportionment. Let these “object lessons,” 
whether in Chicago, or Pittsburg, or Philadelphia, or New 
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York, or Boston, stimulate subscriptions. Let local societies 
promote a kindly rivalry to increase our total revenue, and 
obtain each some of the sfolta opmia. Let at least doubled 
revenue from all over the land flow into the national office to 
push on the broad and grand work in Egypt. The “results” 
from that work are of universal interest. 


Wm. C. WINsLow, 
Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 

The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
from November 20 to December 30, are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 

W.Camac,M.D., . ‘ $5.00 Gen. Chas. G. Loring, . $5.00 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 62.00 Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey, 5.00 
Mrs. Eliza Cox, ; . 5.00 D.M. McIntosh, ; ; 5.00 


THEODORE M. DAVIS, 50.00 Galen B. Royer, er 5.00 


John Dowst, ae 5.00 Mrs. Swett, a oe 1.00 
Miss Emma C. Grafflin, . 5.00 Hon. W. F. Stewart, ; 5.00 
Rev. Francis A. Horton, D.D., 5.00 Rev. Chas. J. Wood, LL. D., 5.00 
Prof. Chas. F. Kent, ‘ 5.00 


From November 20 to December 30, I have received very 
thankfully these subscriptions to the Archzological Survey 
Fund : 

MRS. EM'A B. ANDREWS, $25.00 Gen. Chas. G. Loring, . $5.00 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 25.00 Miss Rebecca S, Lowrey, .  §.00 
Rev. Francis A. Horton, D. D., 5.00 


From November 20 to December 30, the following sub- 
scriptions to the Greco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 

MRS. EM’A B. ANDREWS, $25.00 Gen. Chas. G. Loring, . $5.00 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, . 500 Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey, . 5.00 
Carnegie Library, , . 5.15 D. M. McIntosh, : : 5.00 
Very Rev. E, A. Hoffman, soo T.H. Porter, . . . 5.00 
Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, ' 5.00 Salem Public Library, ; 5.00 


Miss Emma. Graffin, . 5.00 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, 


Boston. 
Francis C. Foster, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


SyrIA AND EGypt, FROM THE TELL Et AMARNA LETTERS. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE. 


The London Speaker refers to Professor Petrie’s new book 
as follows : 

If the autograph letters in the British Museum, buried 
beneath the ruins of London, were to be discovered in leg- 
ible preservation by the meditative New Zealander about the 
year A. D. 5000, their interest would be in kind though not in 
degree such as is felt by Egyptologists in the Tell El Amarna 
Letters. Laid up in the royal palace more than 3,000 years 
ago, they were disinterred recently by prowling natives. 


Many of the clay tablets on which, in cuneiform characters, 
they were incised have been destroyed or lost ; but 267 of them 
are recovered, and described by Dr. Petrie in this volume. 
They cover nearly twenty years of the fourteenth century be- 
fore Christ, ranging from about B.C. 1384to B. C. 1366. At 
their commencement the Egyptians reigned undisputed over 
Syria, Mesopotomia, Assyria, Chaldza ; at their close all con- 
quests north of Suez have been lost; and this period of deca- 
dence they minutely trace. After the expulsion of the intruding 


Hyksos in the sixteenth or fifteenth century, a succession of 
warlike Egyptian kings extended their power northward, until 
in the reign of Amenhotep III., whose death Dr. Petrie places 
in 1379, they were lords of the two great cradles of civilization, 
at once of the Nile Valley and of the Mesopotamian Highlands. 
The first group of Letters cover this king’s declining years, 
and the opening reign of his son, Akhenaten or Amenhotep 
IV. They speak of impending revolts needing to be sternly 
checked, due chiefly to the powerful Khatti, or Hittites, who 


inhabited the Lebanon district. There are letters from Dush- 
tatta, King of Mitani or Mesopotamia, from two kings of 
Babylonia, from kings of Assyria, from a king of Cyprus, and 
from petty governors. The smaller men complain of the 
Hittites, and ask for reinforcements ; the kings propose inter- 
marriages, send ivory, jewels, horses, chariots, slaves, and ask 
respectfully but importunately for presents in return. The 
King of Babylon is building a temple, “Send me, therefore, 
much gold.” Amenhotep III. dies; condolences are sent to 
the Queen-Mother Tyi, and to her son, who marries a daughter 


of Dushratta. The King of Cyprus forwards copper from his 
already famous mines, complains of the Lycian pirates who 
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harry his sea-board, asks that customs dues may be relaxed, 
prays for an “eagle conjurer” or haruspex. Affectionate 
letters pass between the ladies of the several courts. But 
Akhenaten neglects his foreign interest; and the second 
group of letters are ominous of successful and extending in- 
surrections in Northern Syria. The Hittites seize the Leontes 
Valley ; the Khabiri, or “Confederates,” chiefs of Syrian tribes, 
after quarrelling among themselves, league against their Egyp- 
tian suzerain. The Amorites appear upon the scene, under an 
energetic leader, Azira, Lord of the Orontes plain. The 
Egyptian governor Ribaddi opposes him with vigor, but sends 
pitiful appeals for help, which Akhenaten does not grant. 
Galilee falls, the caravans are plundered, one city after another 
is lost, Ribaddi is shut up in Gublah (Jebleh), that too is taken, 
and he disappears. Down to Lake Meroe Northern Syria is 
lost. The remaining letters indicate the fate of Southern 
Syria. The principal writer is Abdkiba, King of Jerusalem, 
He is loyal, but must have help if he is to hold out against the 
Khabiri. His letters to the king contain curious little post- 
scripts to the cuneiform scribe at the court of Egypt, appar- 
ently a personal friend. ‘‘ Bring aloud before my lord the 


king the words, ‘The whole territory of my lord the king is 


,” 


going to ruin. He is gradually hemmed in, despairs, and 
apparently joins the Khabiri. 

The letters bear curiously on three points in Scripture 
history: (1) Jerusalem was no mere Jebusite village erected 
into a capital by David and his son, but the capital of Southern 
Palestine from very early times. (2) at the close of the corre- 
spondence the Amorites have not reached Southern Palestine ; 
the Israelite invasion which found them paramount there was, 
therefore, later than the reign of Akhenaten, and the chron- 
ology of the Revised Version, fixing B. C. 1451 as the date of 
Joshua’s arrival, is a century too early. (3) Abdkhiba repeat- 
edly uses of himself the formula, ‘‘ Neither my father nor my 
mother appointed me in this place.” The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, speaking of another King of Jerusalem, Mel- 
chizedec, quotes the same formula, “ Without father, without 
mother, without hereditary descent.’’ The phrase on which 
so much is built by commentators, has therefore no mysterious 
significance, but is merely an official title denoting elective not 
ancestral royalty. There is a strange fascination to most of 
us about Egyptian dates. They stand alone in their antiquity, 
The classical student treads firm ground only about five 
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centuries before Christ; the chronology of Israel is untrust- 
worthy until the establishment of the dual kingdom; but here 
in B. C. 1400 we move not only with historic certainty, but in 
the light of documents teeming with the personality of the 
writers, rich in coloring of contemporary and local incident. 
Not Egyptian scholars only may study this unpretending little 
volume with profit and delight, grateful to Dr. Petrie for his 
admirably arranged interpretations and for the explicit notes 
which illustrate them. (Methuen & Co., London.) 


THE AGE OF THE MACCABEES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE RELIGIOUS 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD. By A. W. Srreane, D. D. 

One of the most important periods of Jewish history is 
that known as the Maccabean, when the nation, under the 
leadership of Judas Maccabaeus, gained independence after 
many bloody vicissitudes of fortune, and reached a period of 
freedom and glory for Israel, and laid the foundation of that 
condition of Jewish society which existed in the time of Christ. 
Not only was the wealth of the country increased, but the 
Jewish possessions were increased five times as great as before 
the revolt. During the Maccabean age of some fifty or sixty 
years there was a great literary energy, both in Palestine and 
Egypt. Alexandria, especially, being foremost as an intellec- 
tual centre. It was during this period that the great amount 
of the apocryphal writings were produced. For many years the 
expectancy of an immediate restoration of the Theocracy un- 
der a prophet divinely inspired had taken possession of the 
Jews, and the Jewish literature of the Maccabean period is full 
of the expectation of a King-Messiah. The book of Enoch, 
so remarkable for its Messianic predictions, is of this period. 
The Book of Baruch, the faithful friend and amanuensis of 
Jeremiah, is of the latter Maccabean period; and we have also the 
Book of Maccabees, the first of which is pretty reliable history, 
the Wisdom of Solomon, Esdras, Ecclesiasticus, the stories of 


Judith and of Tobit, the additions to the Canonical Book of 
Daniel, etc. 


Since Thomson’s work on the subject (Books which in- 
fluenced our Lord and the Apostles, being a critical review of 
apocalyptic Jewish literature, Edinburgh, 1891), we have had 
no compact work for the general reader. Dr. Streane’s book 
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will give the intelligent reader a clear view of the main 
features which are characteristic of Jewish literature during 
the period dealt with. He covers, however, a period much 
larger than history gives to the Maccabean, but this renders 
the work more complete. Dr. Streane begins with a sketch of 
the history of the period from the return of the Jews in accord- 
ance with the decree of Cyrus, till the accession of Herod 
the Great (37 B. C.). 

Having estimated the social, political and religious con- 
dition of the Jewish people during the period dealt with, the 
greater part of the book is occupied with an examination of 
the literature “as closely bound up with the aspirations and 
various modes of thought which are exhibited in the life of the 
nation, mainly, though we cannot say exclusively, in Palestine 
and Egypt.” 

The history of each of the apocryphal writings is summed 
up with a brief account of the date, characteristics of the book, 
language, object and value. Chapter XV, is devoted to the 
poetic literature of the period, and those Psalms are noticed 
which have been placed by critics as late as the days of the 
Maccabees. Chapter XVII, is devoted to the Septuagint, 
and treats of the origin, linguistic featuresand importance. An 
appendix is devoted to the date of the Book of Daniel, and 
with as much fairness as possible, the main arguments on both 
sides of this difficult question are presented. To those in- 
terested in the period and literature which forms a link 
between the Old and New Testaments, we can highly commend 
Dr. Streane’s book. 

(London, Eyre & Spottiswoode; New York, E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., 12 mo, pp. 277. Price, $2.50.) 


Ecypt, THE LAND oF TEMPLE BuILpERS. By WALTER Scotr PERRY, 
DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE Arts, Pratt INSTITUTE. 


This finly illustrated book will prove of great interest and 
value to the reader who desires to become acquainted with the 
monuments of Ancient Egypt, but who has not the time to 
study larger and more expensive works. Mr. Perry is a clear 
and concise writer, and he conveys to the reader through de- 
scriptive text, and many illustrations, interesting facts bearing 
upon the life and religion, and the manners and customs of the 
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Egyptians, and successive chapters give chronologically, con- 
cise and accurate accounts of the temples of Edfou, Thebes, 
Denderah, Luxor, Karnac, Assuan, Philae, etc., the tombs of 
the old Empire, the Theban necropolis, with the Memnon 
statues, and the reader is enabled to gain a good insight re- 
garding Egyptian architecture, sculpture, painting and deco- 
ration, as revealed by the light of modern research and 
personal study. The text of the book is not broken by refer- 
ence to an illustration, and yet nearly the entire number of 
127 plates come exactly opposite the pages they illustrate. 

The subject of Egypt presented in such a graphical way 
will serve to interest many people in the subject, and in the 
explorations being carried on. The illustrations include repro- 
ductions from carefully selected photographs, and from origi- 
nals made by the author. 

Writing of temple decoration, Mr. Perry says: ‘As the 
Egyptians probably derived from nature the thought regarding 
the construction of their temples and their symbolic decora- 
tions, so, without doubt, were they influenced by their environ- 
ment in the use of color. 

“No day in their country closes without its glorious sunset. 
The great ball of fire drops into the sand of the Libyan desert ; 
the river becomes a field of magnificent color; palm groves 
are silhouetted against the sky; strange outlines are seen here 
and there ; the women go to the river to fill their water-jars ; 
weird forms hurry to and fro; darkness comes on quickly ; 
then, suddenly, the wonderful after-glow streams up from its 
western horizon. The heavens become a play ofcolor. It is 
like a sudden glorious transformation from its realities of life 
into the ideal surroundings of another world beautiful beyond 
description. Then the color fades away; darkness comes 
rapidly ; it is night, and all is quiet upon the dark shores 
of the River Nile.” 

The illustrations are all in half-tone, and the book is 
beautifully printed by the Prang Educational Company, of 
Boston. Small quarto, pp. 249. Price, $1.50, 

This book can be ordered from the Biblia Publishing Co. 


At-BakooraT AL GHARBEYAT FEE TALEEM AL LuGHAT ALENGLEZYAT. THE 
First OcciIDENTAL FRUIT FOR THE TEACHING OF THE ENGLISH LANGU- 
AGE. By A. J. ArBEELY, M. D., EpITOR AND ONE OF THE PROPRIETORS 
AND FouNDERS OF KAWKAB AMERICA. 


This book is compiled for the use of Arabic speaking 
people who desire to learn the English language. Grammatical 
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rules are dispensed with, but by the Ollendorff method the ele- 
ments of grammar are gradually developed, and in so simple 
a manner as to render them intelligible to the most ordinary 
capacity. The conversational method is adopted, and the 
words in most common use are arranged in simple sen- 
tences, and the English words are translated into Arabic 
equivalent sounds, thus enabling the student to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of English. Rules for letter writing are also 
given with a variety of forms for commercial and social 
correspondence. 

The book is also rendered useful to the English student, 
who desires to learn Arabic, by the addition of an English key 
in which the Arabic alphabet and primary lessons and exer- 
cises are explained in English, and the Arabic words trans- 
literated in Roman letters. The student who wishes to learn 
Arabic without the aid of a teacher will find this work very 
useful. 

(New York: Oriental Publishing House, 25 Pearl St. 12 
mo, pp. 670. Price, $2.75. Price of Supplement, 50 cents.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Prof. A. H. Sayce, writes from on board his dahabiyeh 
Istar, Cairo, to the editor of the Sunpay ScHoo.t Times, that 
“the excavators have already arrived in Egypt, and the archeo- 
logical campaigns of the coming winter and spring are about 
to begin. In fact, M. Schafer is already at work clearing the 
fourth dynasty temple at Abusir which was partially excavated 
by Mr. Villiers Stuart some years ago. Mr. Villiers Stuart 
discovered there a number of large alabaster basins, which 
have since been, unfortunately, allowed to be broken up by 
the Arabs. Mr. F. W. Green, late of the Egypt Geological 
Survey, will continue Mr. Quibell’s excavations at Kom el- 
Ahmar, opposite El-Kab, where he will doubtless find many 


more of those remains of primitive Egyptian art which have 
cast such a startling and unexpected light on the beginnings 
of civilization in the valley of the Nile. Mr. Quibell is now 
attached to the Giza Museum, where he is taking part in com- 
piling the scientific calalog of the objects contained in it, and 
which Dr. Borchardt estimates will be a work of at least five 
years. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt will search for papyri, on 
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behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in certain mounds at 
the southern end of the Birket el-Qariim in the Fayyiim, while 
Professor Petrie intends to excavate the necropolis of Hii in 
Upper Egypt, a little to the south of Naga Hamadi, where the 
new Upper Egyptian railway crosses the Nile. M. Amélineau 
is also expected to continue his excavation at Abydos. 

“During the past summer, tombs of the Roman period 
have been found near Beni Suéf, and, as the site of Nankratis 
is about to be leveled for agricultural purposes, we may look 
for the discovery of early Greek monuments there. The 
Marquis of Northampton, with the assistance of Messrs. New- 
berry and Spiegelberg, is working at Thebes among the tombs 
of Drah Abu-n-Nagga, and on the site of the temple of Amen- 
hotep I, the remains of which were discovered by Dr. Spiegel- 
berg three years ago. Dr. Schweinfurth, the famous botanist 
and traveler, has also arrived at Alexandria on his way to 
Luxor. 

“The smaller objects found last spring in the tomb of 
Amen hotep II at Thebes are now being arranged in the Giza 
Museum, They comprise vases and other objects of blue 
porcelain, large dukhs (or symbols of life) of painted wood, 
ushebtts, or small figures which were supposed to assist the 
spirit of the dead man in cultivating the fields of the other 
world, and, above all, fragments of glass vases and bowls of 
the most beautiful colors and forms. The glass manufactories 
of modern Venice could not turn out better work. On some 
of the fragments is the name of Amen hotep II, thus fixing 
their date. The wshedtis are of all patterns, and once more 


illustrate the danger of attempting to date Egyptian anti- 
quities by their external characteristics, forms which have 
hitherto been assigned to different periods being here found 
side by side. The mummies and larger objects have been left 
in the tomb exactly as they were‘discovered, so that the tourist 
will be able to see it just as it was when it was first opened. 
Dr. Schweinfurth, it may be added, has found the leaves of 
the olive in some of the garlands of dried leaves and flowers 


that were laid on the royal mummy, while M. Loret, the 
director of antiquities, claims to have found the lemon among 
the preserved fruits which were deposited in earthenware jars 
and offered to the dead. 

“The great bronze statue of King Pepi of the sixth 
dynasty, found by Mr. Quibell at Kom el-Ahmar last winter, 
is being put together, and it has become clear that the inscrip- 
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tions giving the name and titles of the Pharaoh, which was 
believed to have run round his belt, was really upon the pedes- 
tal of the image. The toe-nails were gilded, and a head-dress, 
probably of gold, was fastened to the head by means of bronze 
nails. Inside the statue was a smaller statue, also of ham- 
mered bronze, which has been successfully extracted from its 
hiding place, and proves to be quite perfect. The face is the 
same in the case of both statues, and must have been a portrait. 
It is somewhat non-Egyptian in type, the nose being unusually 
large and prominent. As works of art the two statues stand. 
on a very high level, and excite our wonder at the advanced 
state of Egyptian culture in the age of the sixth dynasty, or 
about five thousand years ago. The excavations of Professor 
Flinders Petrie at Dendera last spring had already shown that 
the Egyptians of that remote epoch were acquainted with the 
true principle of the art, and were able to apply it on a large 
and magnificent scale. Once more we are impressed with the 
fact that there is nothing new in Egypt.” 


a —E 


A firman for excavating the Assyrian mound, el-Hadra, the 
upper strata of which are particularly rich in antiquities of the 
last three pre-Christian centuries, has been granted to M. 
Fossey, of Paris, who has immediately proceeded to the ground, 
a little southeast of ancient Nineveh. 





A subscriber has a nice clear copy in numbers, of Drs. 
Davis & Cobern’s “‘ Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern 
Discoveries,” which she will sell at a very low price. The 
work has been out of print for some time. 





Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, who are now in Egypt, hope 
in the summer of 1899, to issue the second volume of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, to include many new classical fragments. 
Parts of a tragedy on Niobe, early scholia on the twenty-first 


book of the Iliad, and a portion of Menander’s “Perikeiromene” 
are promised among the rest. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EcGypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RomaNn BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and poem; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. .Naukratis. Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis (Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. - 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. - 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (@§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. ‘Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh, Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah, (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
‘Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume Y. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 


$5.00. 


Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord. Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edztion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. A., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee Zro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
direct to each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt ExpLora- 
TION FunD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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‘PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James Graltsuer, Esq, F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esqa., M. P. Str WALTER Bgsani, M. A., F.S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DaniEL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecnt, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CLaRENCE M. Hypz, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautrauqua. 
ProFEssOR THEODORE F. WriGHT, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C, M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WESTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ArcH#OLOGICAL Work or M. CLerMonT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MILEs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaulfn, 
‘Ajlfiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 THE GEoLocicaL SuRVEY oF PALEsTine, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusBscrisBERs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Yost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘*The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In‘all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.£. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.E. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.k£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.k. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, pD.c.L., R.£. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.x. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the 01d and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No, 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jcrusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
Cc. E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, Lu.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXYV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

1V¥. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 





